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equally left in the dark as to which passages 
to claim for either. For my own satisfaction 
and enlightenment accordingly,! have recently 
collated the edition of circa 1594 (the first 
known edition), the reprint in Hazlitt's Dods- 
ley, and the edition of 1610 (those of 1599 and 
1602 do not appear in the British Museum 
Catalogue). And a record of the (additions to 
the play, with precise reference to the passa- 
ges in the Hazlitt-Dodsley edition, may 
be of service to other American students 
who are debarred from access to the original 
editions. 

Aside from very slight verbal differences, 
then, the changes and improvements in later 
editions over the edition of circa 1594 are as 
follows : 

(a) As marked by brackets, pp. 56-59 of 
Hazlitt's Dodsley (vol. v), all from " Aye me > 
Hieronimo, sweet husband, speak ! " to "How 
strangely had I lost my way to grief," is added. 

(b) The passage as printed in footnote on pp. 
70-71 of Hazlitt is an addition. After " Why 
then farewell" the text of 1594 continues as in 
Hazlitt. 

(c) Hazlitt p. 103 : " Tis neither as you think " 
to p. 105 " Good leave have you " is added. 

(d) Hazlitt, p. 113, the portion is added be- 
ginning 

" Enter Jaques and Pedro 

I wonder, Pedro, why our master thus" to 

page 123 " He beats the Painter in." 

That is, in the 1594 edition after 

" King. Oh then, and heare you Lord Em- 
bassador. 

Exeunt," 

comes immediately 
" Enter Hieronimo with a book in his hand. 
Vindicta mini. 
I, heaven will be revenged of every ill, "etc. 

Hazlitt, or some previous editor, has freely 

rearranged the versification. 

(e) Hazlitt p. 166: "Hieronimo. 

But are you sure that they are dead ? " 
to page 167: "I saw her stab him" is all 
added. 

(f) Hazlitt p. 168: " Methinks, since I grew 
inward with revenge " to page 169 : " Nunc 
mors: [nunc] caede, manus," is added. 

Hazlitt, p. 168, after "With greater far 



than these afflictions " there follows in 1594 
(omitted in Hazlitt, and in 1610) : 

" Cas . But who were the confederates in this ? 
Vice. That was thy daughter Bel-imperia. 

For by her hand my Balthaza was slaine. 

I saw her stab him." 
Arid in 1610 •" Nunc mors ;. cadae manus " (p. 
169 of Hazlitt) there fallows a line not given in 
Hazlitt : 

"Hier. Now to expresse the rupture of my part, 
First take my tongue, and afterward my heart. 
He bites out his tongue." 
In spite of the exaggerated and almost bur- 
lesque effectof parts,of these additions, it seems 
to me that Charles Lamb was quite justified in 
finding in them "the salt of the old play." 
Dramatically taken and in their general con- 
ception, they offer lines .of higher quality than 
the rest of the play, which are difficult of as- 
sociation with the later Jonson and certainly 
suggest rather one of the more romantic con- 
temporaries of Shakspere. But then there 
are those puzzling passages in Henslow ! 

Frederic Ives Carpenter. 
British Museum. 



" TAKE IN" 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes , 

Sirs : — The quarrel between Mr. Lang and 
Professor Matthews anent " -isms " is such a 
"pretty" one, and both champions under- 
stand so well how to make their hands guard 
their heads, that an interested on-looker is loath 
to interfere. Besides, in such a case, the third 
party runs the risk Brer Rabbit had in mind 
when Sis Cow asked his help (so disingen- 
uously) in getting her horns out of the per- 
simmon tree. But it is too bad that Professor 
Matthews seems determined to end the dis- 
cussion. Surely the last word has not been 
said on the subject. Even his ' Final Note ' 
in your February number cannot be final : for 
even there statements are made which are 
open to correction. For instance, Professor 
Matthews classifies ' take in=take= subscribe 
for ' as a ' neologism,' a ' recent Briticism,' an 
' example of this freakishness in the British 
use of the English language.' But it does 
not appear to be any more ' recent ' or ' freak- 
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ish ' than Addison ; as is plain from the follow- 
ing quotation : — 

"A large family of daughters have drawn me 
up a very handsome remonstrance, in which 
they set forth that their father having refused 
to take in the Spectator, since the additional 
price was set upon it, they offered him unan- 
imously to bate him the article of bread and 
butter in the tea-table account, provided the 
Spectator might be served up to them every 
morning as usual." Spectator, No. 488. 



A. Mac Mechan. 



Dalhousie College. 



DULCINEA IN GERMAN. 
To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes, 

Sirs : — Herr Potter (Mod. Lang. Notes xii, 
44S) konnle in den Worterbuchern keine 
Auskunft dariiber finden, ob Dulcinea ini 
Deutsche!! gebrauchlich sei. Das Wort ist 
dem gebildeten Deutschen ganz gelaufig ; es 
wird im Deutschen im gewohn lichen Leben 
viel haufiger gebraucht als im Englischen. 
Mein altestes Zitat findet sich in [Briiker] Der 
arme Mann im Toggenburg, (ed. Ludwig 
Ziirn, Halle, s. a.), woselbst es S. 132 heisst : 
"Und da meine Dulcinea ohnehin alles in 
allem sein wollte, .... so wurd' ich um so 
viel verdriesslicher." Brakers Schrift er- 
schien im Jahre 1789. 

J. H. Ott. 
Northwestern University (Wis.). 



KING OR CONY. 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes, 

Sirs : — Brandl, in his review of M. E. Liter- 
ature (Paul's Grundriss, II: 1. p. 616), says in 
speaking of the Poema Morale : 

' ' Auffallend ist die Abneigung gegen hofisches 
Wesen. Nicht als der geringste Vorzug des 
Himmels erscheint es, dass dort kein Konig 
und kein Hermelin existiert. Wenn der 
Dichter, wie aus Griinden der Sprache und 
Ueberlieferung vermutet wird, um nyoschrieb, 
that er es wohl nicht ohne Zusammenhang 
mit dem Kreis von Thomas Becket, dem Re- 



formator der Geistlichkeit, dem Vorkampfer 
der Theokratie und zum_ Theil audi des 
Sachsentums gegen des Konigtum, dergerade 
in diesem Jahre in seiner Kathedrale zu 
Canterbury zum grossen nationalen Martyrer 
wurde." 

The passage to which Brandl refers is as fol- 
lows (11. 357 f.), 

Ther nys nouther foil ne grey, ne konyng. ne hermyne. 
Ne oter. ne acquerne. Beuveyr ne sablyne. 

It would surely be astonishing to find the 
word "king " in this long list of furs, the use 
of which was characteristic of the rich. The 
word "konyng" evidently does not mean 
" king " as Brandl supposes, but " cony " (cf. 
with this reading of J, Ms. L : " cunig "). It 
is worth while to call attention to the error, as 
Brandl's general statement precedes the ref- 
erence, and .might be supposed to rest on 
other evidence as well. As a matter of fact it 
does not. There is no " Abneigung gegen 
hofisches Wesen " in the poem whatsoever, 
and not the slightest support for Brandl's 
theory of the author's connection with the 
circle of Becket. 

Another inaccurate statement, which might 
mislead the reader.occurs on p. 617. In speak- 
ing of the poet's attitude toward the Virgin 
in the God Ureisun of Ure Le/di, he says, 

"Der Dichter gibt sich da mit individueller 
Untnittelbarkeit, als Monch, welcher der 
Gottesmutter alles geopfert hat und sie dafur 
seine Hebe Frau ueimt. Er sehnt sich nach 
ihr, will sich von ihr waschen und kleiden las- 
sen, schenkt ihr sein Herzblut und sagt dafiir 

Gif ich der seggen : mit leove leafdi, feu ert min ! " 

The poet nowhere calls her " seine Frau, " 
and the element of "geistliche Minne" is cer- 
tainly sufficiently marked without quoting 
the poet in part in such a way as to give so 
materialistic a suggestion to his words. What 
he does ask is that he may be washed and 
clothed "through [her] great mercy that 
spreads so very wide" fj. 140), plainly a use 
of the familiar Scriptural metaphor. The 
misprint of " mit " for " mi " will be noted. 
Clarence Griffin Child. 
University of Pennsylvania. 
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